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panions; then began a sore and sad affray, that the strokes
might be heard for a quarter of a league around, the sore strokes
that were dealt upon the headpieces on either side. There died
two Englishmen and one stout German; there too Dardaine
of Rennes was slain, and Geoffroy Poulart slept his last sleep,
and the bold Beaumanoir was wounded. If Jesus Christ, the
almighty Father, bring not some remedy, no living soul will
be left on either side 1
Sore was the fight, and long it endured; sore was the heat,
that the earth ran with sweat and blood. That holy Saturday
Beaumanoir had fasted; sore he thirsted now, that good lord,
and yearned for drink. But Geoffroy de Boves made answer,
" Drink thine own blood, Beaumanoir, and thy thirst will pass :
this day we shall all gain such honour that our valiant renown
shall never die!" Then the brave Beaumanoir took heart
again ; such was his wrath and grief that his thirst was gone;
then again began the fray on either side; men fell dead or
sore hurt; scarce one will be left alive. Sore was that battle
and mortal that affray, halfway between Josselin and the
castle of Ploermel, in a fair meadow on a sloping ground;
the Half-way Oak, men call it, alongside a thicket of broom
that groweth green and fair. There were the English in a
serried ring, the valiant Calverley, that hardy warrior, and
Thomas Beaufort with his mace; he who feeleth that mace
upon his chine will never eat of loaf or cake again....
Sore was the fight; never will ye hear of such another.
Stout and close the English stand, no man can press among
them but he is forthwith hurt or slain, all stand in one throng
as though they were bound man to man. Then Guillaume
de Montauban, the valiant and renowned, stood forth from
the stowre and looked upon the foe. High swelled his heart;
and he prayed to Jesus Christ, who was pained upon the
cross, that, if he might mount a horse that would do his will,
he would break up that band, to its shame and dishonour1.
2 Froissart writes that all had dismounted for the fight, except that "some relate
how five of the Bretons remained on horseback at the edge of the field, and the
. rest dismounted as the English had done....   Finally the English were worsted;
for, as I haw heard tell, one of the Frenchmen who had remained on horseback
broke their ranks and trod them miserably underfoot."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